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entitled to disown such obligations if abandoned by
the wife. The degree to which the marriage con-
tract has been observed or violated by either or both
parties is therefore obviously bound up with the
economic aspects of marriage. But the modern
State has almost entirely given up the idea of inter-
fering with the private relations of the parties, as
these were and are interfered with in Catholic
countries by the Catholic Church, or between 1857
and 1884 by the State in England, for example, by
enforcing cohabitation on pain of excommunication
or imprisonment. Divorce is naturally and in fact
much rarer in cases where there are children of the
marriage; and when there are not, modern States
will more and more recognise, as many of them
already do recognise, the justice and expediency of
divorce by mutual consent, subject to necessary
time limits and financial safeguards. Such divorces
are effected either by mutual consent eo nomine, by
separations maturing into divorce, or by the legal
fiction of collusive divorce for collusive adultery or
any other matrimonial offence. When once the
question of the children has been satisfactorily
decided, the relationship of the spouses becomes a
purely private relationship.

(c) The welfare of the State reposes entirely on
the rearing of good citizens. The State is therefore
not concerned with extra-matrimonial unions except
where children result. To achieve for such children
equality of opportunity and decent advantages, by
enforcing their rights as against the parents, ought
to be the first care of the modem State, and no
doubt will be so when the ecclesiastical tradition of